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THE VOCATION OF JUDAISM. 
(Continued. ) | 


While mankind were being trained in the manner which has 
been pointed out, and were being thus taught to know God 
and themselves through the occurrences that befel them, the 
end of this: training was to be secured, and its attainment 
furthered, by a peculiar Divine dispensation. We have seen 
that the corruption of man was caused by his regarding pos- 
session and enjoyment to be the end of his being, and by his con- 
sidering the gratification of his various instincts to be his highest 
alm. Providence, therefore, for its own purposes, determined 
to introduce into the number of nations, one, which through 
all changes of fortune, and so long as it existed, should recog- 
nize the one God as the sole source of creation; a nation which 
should regard the fulfilment of His will as the great, the only 
end of its existence, which should preserve this end in its 
purity, as the centre of its nationality throughout all genera- 
tions. Every nation, however, was not suitable for this purpose. 
It was necessary that the nation to be selected should be desti- 
tute of those elements on which other nations reared their 
greatness, lest any destruction of that greatness should involve 
also their ruin as a people ; and in order that, their attention not 
being diverted by minor pursuits, they should look up only to 
that God, who, even as nature is an evidence of His provi- 
dence, 
ference, by their successful opposition to all that might 
tend to check their progress. Nor was this all; it was also neces- 
sary that this nation should possess the qualifications requisite 
for bearing and preserving its vocation—the fulfilment of the 
Divine will throughout all generations; that it should be such 
a one, as that God might show through it how He loves virtue 
and abhors vice—a knowledge, to the acquirement of which 
history leads but indirectly. It was necessary that this nation 
shoul have the Eternal as its Elohim; that is, should re- 
Cognize the Being who, through love and for human happi- 
Hess, created mankind, and who gradually brings man to 
mie an, 9 Him as the only One God, from whom all is re- 
teal Ma to whom all thoughts, feelings and actions should 
risen ut in order that such a nation might be adapted to 
pare * urposes, that it might be set before mankind as an 
‘a ke ©, a8 a warning, in short as a model, it was necessary 
remote # it distinct from the rest of mankind, in order that, 

oe ¢ ‘rom the influences which, dispensing weal and woe, pre- 

‘nate over other nations, its existence might be secured 


against the transitory fate of such frail foundations. Such anation 


ao Ping and it was necessary to keep that nation distinct, so that 
should 43 taught by experience and its example, all mankind 


one accord turn to the Holy One, recognizing in 


would also make them a testimony of His special inter- 
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Him the only God, the source of all existence. For when such 
recognition shall have become general throughout the globe, 
then will be fulfilled the words of the prophet, ‘‘ For from 
Zion goes forth the Law, and the week of God from Jeru- 
salem.’’ This doctrine (that there is a chosen people) is clearly 
propounded in the lofty strains of our Lawgiver: ‘‘ The Lord 
came from Sinai, and rose up from Seir unto them; he shined 
forth from Mount Paran, and came from myriads of the sanc- 
tuary: from his right hand went a fiery law for them. Though 
loving all nations, yet his holy ones were (instruments) in thv 
hand, and though all will sit down at thy feet, and every one 
will receive of thy words, yet the law which Moses commanded 
us is the inheritance of the congregation of Jacob.” Deut. 
Xxxlll, 2—4, 

It was for the end pointed out above, that the Almighty, 
at the time from which history commences, elected, as patri- 
arch of this nation, Abraham, a man the particulars of whose 
life point out the path to be pursued by his descendants. 
Relying on the Only One, whom he alone (amidst a multitude 
longing only for possession and enjoyment) had recognized, he 
quits ail that is , HH to man,—fatherland, birth-place, family, 
parents,—and follows Him who had called him forth. He re- 
ceives his destination to become the father of a people which 
should become ‘“‘ the blessing of all nations of the earth, by keep- 
ing the way of the Lord to practice justice and mercy.” (Gen. 
xil. l—4_; ib, xviii. 18—19.) And this his task he faithfully 
discharges. His love for his spews is only surpassed by that 
for his Maker: he does not forbear to implore for mercy, even 
for the wicked, and throughout all his wanderings, he proclaims 
the name of the Almighty who had inspired his breast. With 
this ardent love for his Creator we find his unshaken and un- 
changeable faith intimately associated. Nothing can move his 
conviction that He, the Holy One, is the only source of all exist- 
ence, that heaven and earth may fade away, but that not a tittle of 
his promises, however unpromising the present be, will re- 
main unaccomplished. This love and this faith 
are united with that fear (AN) of the Lord, which is ready at 
any moment to resign the dearest possession to the Supreme 
Being, without a murmur, because it regards everything as a 
fief entrusted by the Lord. These sentiments and this des- 
tination were inherited by Isaac, his son, and Jacob, his grand- 
son; the most prominent trait in the character of the former 
being fear (mx), and in that of the latter, faith (n21pK). 
‘‘ They went from one nation to another, from one kingdom to 
another people; He suffered no man to do them wrong; yea, 
he reproved kings for their sakes ; saying touch not my 
anointed and do my prophets no harm.” \ salm cv. 13-—16.) 
Thus protected by a special Providence, the number of their 
descendants increased to seventy, forming the nucleus of a 
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26 THE VOICE OF JACOB. 


—_— whose national training, to qualify them for the accom- 
plishment of their future destination, was now to begin. Dif- 
ferent from other nations, their character was to be formed in 
the school of persecution, in order that they should thus be 
prevented from contracting the external characteristics usually 
marking a community formed by itself; that they should thus 
lose all but the consciousness of their vocation, in order that 
they might receive all from the hand of the Holy One. 
Egypt, then at the pinnacle of civilization, Egypt, which 
found its gods + y its soil and in its river, was selected to 


become the cradle in which the new nation was to be nursed. 


In Egypt this nation was to learn, by experience, the melan- 
choly consequences of the wanderings of the human mind 
unacquainted with, or disregarding, the dictates of the Only One. 
What a contrast between the two nations, Israel and Egypt, 
slave and master—destitution and affluence—submission and 
haughtiness — despondency and exultation. But the more 
deeply Israel was sunk, and the less hope for release held out 
in the natural course of things, the more welcome salvation, 
the more deeply rooted their belief in the Almighty’s special 
Providence over them. Such was the design of the Almighty. 
To be continued. 


DISSERTATION ON THE PORTION 55397 FAN 
DEUTERONOMY XXXIII. 

The dying Lawgiver, ere his spirit finally wings its way to 
its Creator, follows the example of those patriarchs who had 
preceded him, by calling around him his children, to bless 
them for the last time, to give them his final charge. We 
cannot be surprized that Moses should thus take one more oppor- 
tunity of addressing his flock, when we reflect that the solemnity 
of death, and the sorrow naturally felt at parting with one long 
dear to us, are calculated more deeply to impress advice than 
any Other circumstance. We find that Abraham blessed Isaac, 
who, in his turn, blessed Jacob; no one, at all conversant with 
scripture, can forget Jacob’s dying address to his children. So 
important, indeed, did this custom appear to our ancestors, that 
it became generally adopted among them; so much so, that 
not only was the death-bed the scene of their invocation to 
Heaven in behalf of their children, but every important day, 
every sabbath, every festival, has been deemed a fitting occasion 
for Jews to call down the especial protection of Providence 
on their offspring. This custom, as is well known, still prevails 
among us, and that too with the very formula which Jacob pre- 
scribed, foretelling that it would be perpetuated. (Gen. xlviii. 
20.) When we thus recognize its antiquity, and the high autho- 
rity for its origin, we cannot fail to become impressed with a 
sense of its importance. It has, however, yet another merit 
which should contribute still more to endear it to us, for it mate- 
rially tends to strengthen the bond of union existing between 
members of the same family. The pious father having, on the 
sabbath or festival, devoutly addressed his prayers to the Most 
_ High and implored divine protection for himself and his, calls 
around him his children and blesses them at a moment when, 
his previous prayers having just ascended to the Eternal 
Throne, his words find perhaps more grace in the eyes of an 
already propitiated Deity. The child, at all times conscious of, 
and fulfilling his duty to his parent, on the arrival of a holy day 
when, in conjunction with all his brothers and sisters, he will 
be seated at the paternal board, feels obedience even more 
than usually grateful, and bows his head to receive the benedic- 
tion with humility, love and devotion. Thus we see that the 
father becomes more deeply impressed with the dependence of 
his children and his own consequent duties; while the child, 
recognizing the superiority, and at the same time love, of his 
parent, becomes imbued with the most fervent filial affection and 
respect. 

We thus close our somewhat straggling dissertations on the 
portions of the law for the past year; if the paper continue 
weekly, we shall always furnish some commentary on the por- 
tion of the week then current. With the knowledge that 
these dissertations now suitably employ the sabbath evenin 
in many Jewish families, it would really give us regret to find 


an insufficient support compel the return to a fortnightly pub- 
tnightly p 


DISSERTATION ON THE PORTION Fi¥YR55 
GENESIS I. 


This section contains the revealed account of the wondrous 
creation of the universe by the dicta of the Almighty. To this 
account, the wisest and the best of human beings, in all times and 
in all civilized countries, however the wilful frowardness of 
youth and the inexperience of ignorance may at first have 
deceived them, have at last conceded the tribute of their belief 
For, while those discoveries of science which have seemed op.- 

osed to this conclusion have crumbled to atoms, the necessity 
bas been felt of recognizing something divine in the knowledge 
of religion, the imperative necessity of Revelation, to guide 
man in his communion with his Maker, and to fix some safer 
standard of morality than the unstable opinion of humanity. 
True, there are not wanting those who, regarding God through 
the medium of his works, have not scrupled to deny Revelation, 
and to assert that a better and more correct idea of the Divinity 
may be obtained from Nature. But we would ask these sceptics, 
how was it that mankind, before God had revealed Himselt, 
formed their notions of Providence? They too had the vast 
field of Nature to wonder at and admire, they had the same 
foundation on which to build their theory of belief, and yet we 
find that, without one single exception, they degenerated into 
idolators, and mistook the creature for the Creator. Even 
‘Abraham himself, whose ideas of the Divinity approached more 
nearly than those of any other to correctness, even he could 
not, without the special assistance and guidance of God 
Himself, attain to a proper knowledge of the attributes of his 
Maker. No! but these speculative philosophers (?) seem to 
forget this, when they assert that God can be best studied and 
worshipped through His works, they seem to forget that the 
right > pa has been given. to their meditations and reasoning 
by the special intervention of that God Himself. For were it 
not for Revelation, and for the establishment by it of the fact 
that there ts a God,—such as we know Him to be,—were it not for 
this, what is there that should prevent these ro yi from 
degenerating into idolators, such as were mankind formerly? 
Have they better powers of reasoning than the ancients ? and 
if they even had, would they not have been acquired in a field 
which believers had prepared? And even if they can assert. 
that a Socrates and a Civero did entertain the idea that there 
could not be a multiplicity of Gods,—what better would their 
portion be? Socrates died in uncertainty, with superstition on 

is lips; Cicero gave a living lie to his writings, by his con- 
nexion with the college of Augurs. Besides, let them look 
to the vague unfinished arguments of this same Cicero, and 
become impressed, (as they must be if the film of self-love be 
removed from their eyes,) with the conviction, that his were the 
struggles of a master-mind to arrive at something of which he 
only guessed the nature. He knew not God. And indeed 
these Deists, as they are called, who at this day reject all reve- 
lation, and profess to build the structure of their belief in 
Nature’s God on Nature, these Deists are perhaps no better 
than the idolators of old, for they set up the idol of conceit 
within, and minister to it with the priests of vanity and 
egotism. 

We are not now appealing to the many circumstances con- 
tained in Scripture which have become matters of history, not. 
mere belief, in order to prove the Divine inspiration of those who 
foretold these circumstances; we merely proceed upon the one 
broad question, could those who study Nature arrive at the 
kitwledee of God without the previous assistance derived from 
Revelation? We fearlessly assert they could not. Religion 1s 
a science which becomes attainable only when certain axioms 
are given, as allowed, (but unproveable) truths. The axiom of 
their religion (and it is derived from Revelation) is, that there 1s 
a God; the rest, therefore, is easy. Deny the truth of the 
axiom, or require them to defend their position and prove their 
problem without such a postulate, and what does their science 
become ? | 

We find in this portion of the law, that in speaking of each 
work of the creation, God ‘saw that it was good,” but that in 
speaking of them collectivély, after the formation of man, the 
expression is “very good” (4x6 310). The meaning of this 18, 


that although all parts of creation were individually good, they 
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might yet have been bad as regards others; although every 
created thing might have been well adapted to the purpose for 
which it was designed, yet, when regarded with respect to 
the existence or well being of another part of creation, it might 
he detrimental. But when all creation is viewed as a whole, 
when the great chain is considered, not link by link merely, but 
4g one entire piece, then the most perfect harmony will be found 
to reign throughout ; then, although each was 3\» before, the 
whole now becomes WWD 310 

In reference to the creation of man, after the rest of the world 
had been called spontaneously into existence, our sages say: 
God may be compared to an architect who first builds a house, 
then furnishes it with all that is requisite to contribute to the 
requirements or luxury of its owner, then: prepares a banquet 
on which he may feast, and lastly, introduces the possessor 
himself when the whole is ready for his reception. 
with God towards man, for whose use and enjoyment the world was 
made. God first formed the earth as a habitation—He. then 
embellished it with glorious lights, and the most beautiful ob- 
jects animate and inanimate—He created the most delicious 
fruits, the most delicate viands—He furnished all that was ne- 
cessary, and then sent a being superior to any He had yet 
created, to possess all these productions of His earth. How 
thankful ought man to be for this pre-eminence, for this sup- 
plying of all his wants? The only creature endowed with the 
essence of his God—an imperishable spirit; the only creature 
gifted with reason to discern, and sense to appreciate, the 
bounty of his Maker, he, of all others, is most called on to 
thank the Divine source from which these, the marks of his 
superiority, emanate. He is not sent into the world, like other 
animals, to eat, drink, and perpetuate his species, without any 
higher object ; but he is sent to employ his reason as a guide 


_ to virtue, to use his understanding as a road to conduct him to 


God. He is not born to die, the creature of a life here, but he 
is born to live the creature of a life hereafter, for which his 
existence here is but a preparation. Let him, therefore, so 
employ his power as that the spiritual may predominate over 
the animal portion of his being, in order that the words of the 
royal Psalmist may be verified, when he says, Man has been 
created “‘ little less than Angels.” 


“THE HEBREW INTELLIGENCER.” 


Many of our readers will recollect a periodical bearing this title, 


that appeared about twenty years since (not the similarly styled | 


organ of the Conversion Society). Its character was that ofa 
newspaper, resembling, in some respects, a ‘‘ Morning Post,” * 
and although we believe it at first enjoyed a good share of pub- 
lic patronage, it did not continue long in existence. On perus- 
ing the first number of this periodical, which accidentally fell 
ito our hands, some melancholy reflections were awakened by 
seeing the names of persons, long since dead, figuring in life and 
happiness on the great theatre of the world. We thought of 
the changes that are perpetually going on around us; child- 
hood progressing to youth, youth ripening to manhood, man- 
wasting to old age, old age decaying to dissolution; we 
speculated on the feelings which may probably affect a per- 
son, who, twenty years hence, shall cast his eye over our 
pages and read of individuals who, though now flourishing 
among us, will then be mouldering away in their long last 
homes. Every man lives more or less for posterity ; the actions 
ofa private man form the tradition of his family; the deeds of 
yeas men become history, Time, the great changer, has 
so its effect on opinions. Sentiments are frequently mis- 
understood when first delivered, for there are many whose 
interest it is to misinterpret, many, induced by circumstances, 
ucation, or associations, to view facts through the medium 


of their own conceptions; and, as hight partakes of the color | 


. ~ medium which refracts it, so do our opinions, ere they 
ach others, become changed and distorted, and the conse- 
me 18, Our endeavours are frequently misconstrued. But 
cauiinen has, by increasing the distance, decreased the obliquity 
by the extent of medium between us and others, then we 


* It was a monthly h i 
mthly half sheet, price 6d., and did not aspire beyond re- 
cording the Jewish incidents in the immediate sphere of its editors. 
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So was it | 
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are rightly understood and properly appreciated. The glittering 
and victorious career of a warrior, which dazzles his contempo- 
raries, is regarded very differently by succeeding generations, 
when the tinsel of his deeds has become dimmed. The quiet 
unobtrusive philanthropy of a private individual, which does 
not so much as see the light during his life, forms a bright 
focus of attraction to posterity. And this is the great consola- 
tion of those, whose anxiety for the welfare of their species is 
termed by jealousy, selfishness—by apathy, impertinence. Con- 
scientiously satisfied of the integrity of their purpose, they are 
content to bear the contempt, distrust or indifference of the 
present, for they know that the future will appreciate them: 
—and are they not right, for the present is but a day, while 
the future will endure eternally. B. 


_“* Jews anv Inripets,.”—In our No. 19, we drew the atten- 
tion of our readers to the circumstance, that the editress of the 
“Christian Lady's Magazine,” convinced, by the force of | 
our previous remarks on the very gross impropriety of asso- 
clating us with such company as Infidels, had expunged the 
objectionable passage from her prayer-book. Since then, we 
perceive that she has been attacked in two letters, the one 
signed ‘‘a clergyman,” the other ‘“‘a lady,” (it does not clearly 
appear which is the old woman,) for having dared to touch the 
prayer-book, or questioned ‘ the all but inspired character of 
that venerable compilation.”” Our amiable contemporary appears 
to be placed ina difficult position between her ‘‘ prospective 
loyalty” for a people, to whom Christians owe so much, and her 
desire to defend herself against the ‘‘ anonymous rebukes” of her 
would be brethren, in the vocation of promoting peace and good 
understanding between men of all creeds. She appears to 
be quite equal to the task of exposing the sophistry of her anta- 
gonists, if they possess no greater calibre than that they have 
already displayed in the rebuke signed ‘‘a clergyman” in her 
columns, and we, therefore, willingly leave the affair in her hands. 
As a proof of her independent desire to do justice to our nation, 
we give the following extract from her reply. ‘On the last 
Saturday in July we had occasion to visit the city; and, walk- 
ing along one of the great thoroughfares, a companion said, 
‘Yonder little street is full of Jews, dealers in old clothes, and 
the lowest traders. Let us go, for Ilove to look on them, be 
they where or what they may, knowing the glory that shall 
shortly be revealed!’ We turned into the narrow street, and 
beheld a scene that will never be forgotten. Every window 
was closed, and there, in the heart of the great metropolis, on 
the busiest day of our week, the day when country purchasers 
are most abundant, and when town labourers, having received 
their week’s wages, are most likely be looking out for the very 
articles in which these humble traders deal—there and then 
was every ware withdrawn, the shutters closed and barred, and 
those despised Jews, steeped as they are in poverty and scorn, 
insulted by the sweeping charge of. grasping, unscrupulous 
avarice, and hitched into a proverb to express the utmost stretch 
of dishonest activity in every unfair means of money petting: 
were, at a vast sacrifice of gain, and with no earthly ad- 
vantage to counter-balance it, keeping holy the Sabbath of Je- 
hovah.”’ 

The ** El Dorado” of Polish Refusees (the letter is changed 
advisedly, in so far as it relates to soi disant Jewish converts) 
is, after all, this great metropolis. The Conversion society is 
appealing most pathetically for support to their Operative 
Institution, special annual contributions of £799 & 5d. being 
insufficient to keep converts from a relapse, or worse. It is 
argued that many a convert, though old in ——, is but a 
“young Christian” after all; a ‘* parental training”’ is, there- 
fore, an “‘ absolute necessity.”” ‘‘ To the want of this training, 
(says the report) and not to premeditated deceit, it is to be 
attributed, that many a convert, Jew and Gentile, either makes 
shipwreck of his faith or brings reproach upon his profession.” 
It appears, that not all the inmates of the institution are 
converts; it will accommodate thirty, the present number is 
twenty-two; six of the inmates during last year had not been 
baptised; two of these had left; wherefore does not appear, 


though in the summary we find; “* Some have left, either 
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from inability or unwillingness to learn the trade; and your 
committee have no hesitation in admitting the painful truth, 
that others have been dismissed for their misconduct.” These 
were doubtless, Polish Refusees—‘‘ Enquirers from abroad,’’ 
i No. 22.) whose ‘* wants’’ could be so well supplied in the 

perative Converts Institution at an expense of (£799 ~ 22.) 
£36 per Annum each.—Oh that this sum might be employed 
in converting the heathen in certain purlieus of this very 
metropolis ! 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
The Synagogues during the Festivals. 


These have been, as usual, very numerously attended. So 
far as those in the metropolis are concerned, they do not appear 
to have presented any feature particularly worthy of record. 
In three only, do we hear that the congregations have been ex- 
horted from the pulpit to the duties of the season, viz., at 
Liverpool, by the Rev. D. M. Isaacs ; at Birmingham, by the 
Rev. M. J. Raphall;* and in St. Alban’s Place, London, by the 
Rev. H. A. Henry. The appeal of the last-named gentleman, 
on the Day of Atonement, in expatiating on the obligations of 
‘* Repentance, Prayer, and Charity,’ was answered visibly by 
a series of spontaneous offerings at the close of the sermon :—let 
us hope, that the appeal was suitably couched for awakening 
the other mediative virtues prescribed as the means of making 
peace with God, by atonement for past transgressions. Our 
provincial reports speak favorably of the decorum generally ob- 
served, especially throughout the long day of the fast: here, 
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it struck us that something more than the mere request of War- 


dens was necessary, in order to induce that devotional spirit 
which, when it exists, renders any memento of the demeanour 
proper to the place altogether supererogatory. | 

Lengthened offerings, or individually complimentary ones, 
as well as the sale of Mitzvous, appear to have been very gene- 
rally abolished. The only congregation of consideration, 
whether metropolitan or provincial, in which we hear of the 
old plan having been tolerated, is that of the Great Synagogue 
Duke St. London: there it seems that the proposed alteration 
in the disposal of Mitzvous cannot be effected until Passover 
next; and though most of those called to the law have con- 
formed to the wishes ofthe Wardens and the public generally, 
in the curtailment of the number of their Me-shabirochs, yet the 
unrevoked privilege, to sub-divide the amount offered, has been 
exercised in quarters which, we are fain to say, make that which 
is an evil, at least a respectable one. ‘The sacred music of the 
choirs, especially in the Great and New (St. Helens,) Syna- 
gogues, was well performed, and is a pleasing substitute for the 
incompatible ny3tn of former years: this was always a flagrant 
abuse, and various reports favor the gratifying conclusion, that it is 
fast disappearing every where. We occasionally found the 
order of service, as a whole, most impressive in the Sphardim 
synagogue, Bevis Marks; this was mainly due to the compara- 
tively few poetic interpolations in their ritual,—those found in 
the Sphardim ritual are generally considered as well chosen :— 
what struck us is, that instead of being so redundant as to 
require to be hurried over in a slovenly manner, they are suffi- 
ciently few to admit of being chaunted by the choir, and often 
pleasingly responded to by the congregation. A revision of 
the sm (Festival ritual,) is becoming so generally called for, 
that there is really some risk of the needful uniformity of our 
national ritual being destroyed by the independent changes of 
pm (usages) already in progress in various continental com- 
munities. The only safe, the only legitimate modifications which 
are practicable, would be those determined on by a conclave 
of Rabbins. In the neglect of these (in some communities,) 
even to apply themselves to the needful consideration, an im- 
patience 1s fostered, which threatens still greater evils than 
‘‘ official torpor :”—an impatience, however, scarcely to be won- 
dered at, when we see some passages, quite indefensible, retained 
in the most sacred portions of the ritual of orp 379%, which are 


* We have received a communication depicting in glowing language 


ay — of this gentleman’s sermons; it is from a grateful member 


modified and softened down in t33.we 3731, and totally absent jy 
sD 3730. The converse of this might probably also hold good, 
but we by no means assume the responsiblity of maintaining the 
complete suitableness of any one of the three, except on those 
common points which may be regarded as essential to the in. 
tegrity of the Jewish ritual. 

But here we are, fighting the battle of the mere malcontents, 
and probably disaffecting the safer, though certainly more 
blameworthy party, which abandons the whole field of legitimate 
progress to those whom it mistrusts! We only do not cha- 
racterise so miserable a policy as it might well merit, because 
there is, alas, as yet, no middle party to fall back upon. 

We do not now speak of those whose uniformed zeal as been left 
to degenerate into schism,* but of those adverse influences from 
which the cause of Judaism, internally considered, has long been 
suffering. These influences are exercised by two principal parties, 
for the great mass of the English Jews, (including the few 
talkers and the still fewer actors, none of whom can claim to be 
treated as parties at all,) being only just roused from the 
indifference of years, sides, as is usual with the mere populace, 
with the stronger and more compact party,—that which presents 
at least a consistency of principle and an imposing front. The 
‘« party in power” is characterised by its opponents as “* bigoted,” 
as ‘indifferent to the duties or responsibilities of power,” 
as ‘maintaining rule only by means of a passive resistance, a 
spiritless inertia.” ‘The others are, in return, treated as ‘‘ mere 
malcontents,” as *‘men conscious of the ‘ something rotten in 
the state ;’ but clamourous for change merely as change.” 
They are taunted as “ empirics with specifics borrowed, and 
that only in part, from the fashionable systems of the day ; pre- 
tenders, whose curative researches are not of the spirit swethin 
Judaism, but ‘3m mipn3a’—Men who, when the choir ¢s estab- 
lished and prayers are prayed, stay away so soon as the tunes 


of the one have become old, and the tone of the other is found 


monotonous to their uninstructed ears :—who—when Mitzvous 
are no longer sold, and offerings no more spun into compli- 
ments—find ennui in the tameness of so long a service ; and 
who, were even half the ritual blotted out to-morrow, would 
be insensibly speculating on the ‘infinite divisibility’ of its 
materiality, because its spirit would still be absent from their 
own bosoms.’’—** Let thy words be few,’’ said Solomon ; but he 
first assumed that the creature knew his relation to his Creator; 

How do these improvers begin at the wrong end !—was our 
reflection, on the recent solemn day of atonement, when, looking 
round upon the motley groups which composed the congregation, 
we were painfully conscious that scores of those present were 
Jews but in name,—that, in some instances, mere annual custom, 
in others, family influence or like external causes, had brought 
them there; or that, if a still unstifled voice within had given 
the impulse, they would. nevertheless be allowed to depart un- 
edified, and unimproved. Alas, that it should be thus! The 


majority of these titular Israelites, from the high in station to the — 


mere labourer for his daily pittance,—though fitly prepared by 
abstinence, their pride and self-dependence wade and really 
got together to listen and to learn, were not only permitted to 

asten back to the grosser food for which they yearned, and 
to the courses which they had but abandoned for the day,—but 
to do so without a morsel of that moral sustenance on which the 
soul may live,—unenlightened by those truths, which discover 
the surest happiness in self-control ;—unconvinced by that evi- 
dence which proves that the safest pledge for social prosperity 1 
teaching the masses to know revealed religion and to observe 1ts 
moral prescriptions. How few, of even the strictest observers 
of every punctilio, of the most resolved to **doand live,” have, 
since the solemn account which the day of atonement required 
at their hands, or in consequence of impressions produced by 
the service of that day, really mended their courses, or elevated 
the object of their pursuit! Are not all prosecuting the 
“work of yesterday and the day before,” even if not threading 
the identical paths? Have they aves the wisdom of the pious 


Heathen who taught, that even better than worldly success 18— 
to deserve it ? 7 


* We regret the necessity of using this term, which we should be glad 
of a warrant to change. : 
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syp> py is passed ; but the parents of those, in whose hands 
is the happiness of a generation, are still blindly toiling to be- 
ueath that which, at best, can be but a means of good,—not 
the good, nor the appliances which may adapt the means to the 
end. And, still worse, those who should be the parents of the 
mass, the pastors, or the leaders of the community, what do 
they 2—Unequal to the requirements of the times in which their 
lot has been cast, and conscious of it,—they only depart from the 
do-nothing policy, in order to do at once too much and too little ; 
‘1 other words, they denounce error without teaching truth. 
Let us not be misunderstood ; impelled to these reflections by 
the commencement of another year of unpreparedness, either for 


its own exigences or those of the future, we give utterance to_ 


our convictions, secure in a painful foreknowledge that if even 
any should misconceive, as personal, those observations which 
are meant to be general, there is no longer a chance of wound- 
ing in a quarter, towards which our every sentiment would teach 
forbearance :—but in lamenting errors, whether of omission or 
commission, in the leadership of our communities in later 
years—the responsibility may more fitly be attributed (as with 
the Earl of Warwick) to the hands which “‘ guided the wheels 
of government,” not to the ‘‘ latent” machinery. 

o return to our subject—the Synagogues during the Festi- 
vals,—the most consolatory reflection with which we can close 
this article is, that the religious public is at length becoming 
aroused to the wants of the times, ‘and that on all sides we see 
evidence of how a wholesome agitation is destroying, slowly ’tis 


true, but still destroying, the apathy which has been so long 


allowed to clog every impulse towards the amelioration of our 
spiritual condition. ‘The most important office in the Syna- 
gogue, at this day, is that of };m—the mere “ reader,” (if always 
that) and we hear that another young Englishman is in the field, 
as candidate for that office, with more promise of a prompt 
success than appeared likely to attend his untutored essays at 
religious discourses, (vide a notice of these in our No. 6). One 
of the Dayanim too, is understood to have sent a son to Berlin 
for a classical education generally; and, so recently as last 
Sabbath, another introduced his son in the hall of the Great 
Synagogue, as a debutant in the character of preacher, at the 
age of seventeen! We are informed that the hall was crowded, 
and that the auditory appeared to be generally and agreeably 
surprised at the research and good taste of the young aspirant 
for the office of public monitor. Our informant assures us, 
that though that correctness and general aptitude were deficient, 
which a liberal education and its concomitant advantages can 
alone ensure, yet considerable promise was manifested, and 
there was a sufficient number of good points in the discourse, 
to warrant a brief special report of it, had our space permitted 
the 

‘These incidents are perhaps, in themselves, but trivial, but, 
regarded as signs of the times, they are important. It is a 
gross injustice towards mere aspirants, however promising, to 
press them forward too prominently, or prematurely; their 
true friends should rather hold them back, and provide them 
with means of severer study, of improved training, socially as 


' wellasintellectually, and with the opportunity of observing good 


models in the vocation to which their aspire. The only chance 
of embracing all these would be afforded at some university 
- which professors of Jewish learning are attached, or, where 
ps learning is available, simultaneously with the other branches 
of an education needful to the scholar and the gentleman. In 

ngland, unfortunately, the time is not ripe for these things— 
P y not then send such candidates for three or four years to 
thle ? (vide No, 24, page 189.) Every hundred pounds per 
an would se at least three students at that university, 
: er charge of such men as Rappaport, Sachs, &c. Are 

ny of our readers disposed to unite in raising means, 80 


phe dispensed in providing spiritual sustenance for the 


The Rev. Mr. Raphall, of Birmingham, will deliver a 


discourse in the N finag 
Oo Great St. Helen’s, to-morrow 
(Sabbath), at One o’ Clock © gue, rea elen’s, 
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production, the Montefiore Plate, 
appeared (as was really the case) that it was perfectly acci- 
dental that more Jewish talent was not employed on it, for, in 
the first instance, we sought the able talents of S. A. Hart, Esq., 
R. A., but being ourselves late in the field, his assistance was 
not at the instant to be obtained.—We are, your obliged and 
obedient Servants, 
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THE MONTEFIORE PLATE. 


The Proprietor has received the following letters on this subject. 


156, New Bond Street, 
Sept. 23, 1842. 


Sir,—We have to thank you for be favorable notice of our 
ut we would rather it had 


Mortimer & Hunt. 


Ramsgate, Sept. 5603. 


Dear Sir,—Having perused your “ Voice of Jacob” of the 
19th of Tishri, I noticed, in your description of the Montefiore 


testimonial, an observation of ‘Sir Moses having worn his 


uniform as deputy-lieutenant of an English county during the 
whole of the mission.” Feeling assured as I do, that it would 
be gratifying to yourself, as well as to the readers of your jour- 
nal, to hear the correct statement on that subject, 1 have taken 
the liberty to inform you that ‘‘ Sir Moses only wore his uni- 
form, that of a deputy lieutenant of the City of London, on the 
following occasions: on his first interview with the Pasha of 
Egypt; at the audience with the Sultan at Constantinople; in 

ome, on his visit to Cardinal Rivarola; and at Paris, when he 
presented the Sultan’s firman to the King of the French ;” 
and it was only on the suggestion of the artist that the figure 
of Sir M. has hea introduced ‘throughout three of the tae. 
reliefs in the uniform of a deputy lieutenant. 

I beg you will correct that passage in your next number. 
And believe me, yours very truly, 

L. Loewe. 


A Smart Repartee.—Swirt. 
Cried Sylvia to the Rev. Dean, 
‘* What reason can be giv’n, 
Since marriage is a holy thing, 
That there are none in. heaven ?” 
‘‘ There are no women,” he replied : 
She quick returns the jest, 
‘* Women there are, but I’m afraid 
They cannot find a priest.” 


Imitated by M., J. 
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FOREIGN AND COLONIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


We extract the following from the ‘* Orient :”— 

Berlin, (Aug. 9.) All who take an interest in Jewish affairs will 
be surprized and rejoiced at the result of the distribution of cree 
at our university, which took place on the 3rd instant, In the 
medical and philosophical departments, in which three prizes 
were awarded, two were obtained by Jews, besides which, 
the work of another Jewish student was Judged deserving of 
honorable notice. When we consider that the proportion of 
Jewish students to those of the Christian persuasion cannot 
exceed one to five we must regard this result as a bright proof 
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of the earnest application and diligence with which Jewish 
sm must apply to the respective sciences cultivated by 
them. 

Jerusalem.—Sir Moses Montefiore, indefatigably active in 
promoting the amelioration of the state of the Jews in Jeru- 
salem, has made an addition to his former benefits. He has 
lately presented his brethren there with one of the best English 
printing presses, in order to excite them to industry and 
spiritual activity. | 

Normway.—Among the persons who take a most active part 
in the endeavours to effect the repeal of the law which excludes 
Jews from Norway, we find the names of /tiesser* and Steinheim, 
(a medical in Altona); both are very well known 
or their zeal in pleading the cause of their co-religionists. 


Brunswick.—Adverting to the liturgy lately introduced into 
Brunswick by authority of the Landrabbiner, (see Number 
22, of the “ Voice of Jacob’’) a correspondent of Halberstadt 
expresses himself thus: ‘* The time is approaching nearer and 
nearer when the sanctity and the principles of our holy religion 
will become clearer, and when even the mass will be impressed 
with the true knowledge of our vocation. Steps for improve- 
ment on safe principles are being every where taken. A bright 
example of this has of late been set in the neighbouring state of 
Brunswick, where, with the co-operation of the venerable /ger, 
(in Germany the Nestor of the Rabbis) the liturgy has been 
revised and improved. This venerable functionary is a native 
of Halberstadt; he pursued his studies under the direction of 
his father, who was also Landrabbiner, and acquired extra- 
ordinary knowledge as a Jewish divine. It is with justice that 
the Jews of Halberstadt boast of this their worthy fellow- 
countryman, who with such true piety has performed the 
meritorious work of better arranging the liturgy.” 


Schwarzburg.—The reigning Prince of Schwarzburg, a true 
father of his people, shows himself not less gracious to his 
Jewish than to his Christian subjects. He subscribes liberally 
to their place of worship and school, attends the public 
examination of their children, and even finds opportunity to be 
present during their divine service. 


Prussia.—Thank God! the non-active policy of the Jews of 
old is fast ceasing, and they are at last becoming sensible of 
the great difference between former ages and our own, in which, 
whoever does not plead his cause, is, as a matter of course, 
regarded as in the wrong. Whoever allows himself to be 
trampled upon, deserves to be trampled upon; fora slave is 
not less the cause of the existence of a tyrant, than is the tyrant 
of the existence of a slave. No! Jews will no more allow their 
_ honor to be attacked, not a shadow of disrespect shall in future be 
thrown upon them unresented.--A recent step, taken by the Berlin 
congregation, shows that they are impressed with these senti- 
ments. The change supposed to be meditated by the Prussian 
government, in its legislation concerning the Jews, has given 
rise to the opinion, that the King is less favorable to his Jewish 
subjects than to those of other creeds; and even, as in the 
absence of the sun, hideous owls and other birds of prey, 
unmolested by his beams, the all enlightening quality of which 
they cannot bear, come forth from the darkness of their foul 
hiding places, so has the supposed absence of the royal favor 

we say sup , in consequence of the late speech of His 
ajesty, alluded to in our last) called forth a series of attacks 
on Jews, more numerous than any which have, for years, been 
levelled at them. One of the worst of these attacks was a 
statement lately officially published in the Prussian “‘ Staats 
Zeitung’’ (the organ of the government), to the effect, that in an 
equal number of Jewish and Christian inhabitants of Prussia, 
the proportion of Jewish criminals was considerably the greater ! 
In refutation of this, the elders of the Berlin congregation 
presestes a memorial to the minister of justice (Jf. ithler) and 


ave received from his bureau a satisfactory answer. [The 


_* Dr. G. Riesser has been distinguished, since 1830, by his endeavours to 
effect an improvement in the civil and political state of the Jews. His 
_ publication “ Der Ji 

of dewish History. | 


’? will especially secure him a place in the Annals 
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were then proposed, among whom we 


notices on page 165, No. 21, of the “ Voice of Jacob” als, 
prove, by authorized returns, the falsehood of this accusation, | 


Breslau (29th July.) —‘ The missionary here, appears not to 
be quite at his ease, for not one of the ‘ condemned’ souls listens 
tohim. The more cultivated class of the Jews consists princi. 
pally of scholars, with whom the missionary is unable to cope ; 


‘and the lower, fanatical (?) class, has neither any idea of what 


he wishes nor of what he aims at; the consequence is, they 
shun him as much as possible. The good man has, therefore, 
resigned the heathen city of Breslau to its fate, and has been for 
some time travelling about to the various fairs at the expense 
of the Society. He brought back with him two poor ‘ con. | 
demned’ Jewish souls, that they might be baptized here with 
the customary parade. As usual, these persons asked, ‘ What 
shall we get for allowing you to convince us?’ but finding their 
spiritualizer unprovided with adequate means to give them the 
answer they desired, the ‘enquiring Jews’ went their way, 
while the missionary consoled himself with ‘ the will of the Lord 
be done.’ It would be desirable that an expert hand should — 
elucidate the whole Jewish conversion humbug in all its bear- 
ings, in order that the good natured contributors might know 
how much money is squandered away for (in reality) nothing; 
money, which would yield very different fruits if used to 
procure employment for the poor, and to furnish them with the 
means of preventing their children from degenerating into 
heathens.”’ (Orient.) 

[It is gratifying to learn that, at length, even Christians see the 
inutility and folly of the missionary attempts to intermeddle 
with Jewish affairs, and that too, in a country which has at all 
times been regarded as a stronghold of Protestantism, the 
country indeed which gave birth to it—Saxony. The “* Leipzig 
Allgemeine Zeitung” of Sth August, contains a very impressive 
article on this subject. The careful perusal of this we recom- 
mend to the Christian public, whose money is squandered in so 
unprofitable a way, and that too in foreign countries, to the 
detriment of thousands of wretched beings in this country who 
are continually struggling with the most appalling misery.—E. | 


Dr. L. C. Jakobson of Copenhagen, who is one of the Jewish 
members of the Northern Society of Natural Philosophers, (see — 
our No. 26.) is also Professor of surgery, and Surgeon to the. 
King of Denmark. He isa knight of the Danebrog and of the 
Nordstern (north-star.) On the occasion of his attendance at 
Stockholm, he was nominated, by the King of Sweden, Com- 
mander of the Wasa-ordre. Every person on his admission 
into this order being obliged to swear to preserve the Lutheran 
doctrine, a conflict arises between the religious conviction of 
the new Commander and the obligation imposed by this order. 
It is not yet known how this difficulty, which is another instance 
of collision originating in an unnecessary, and even unnatural, 
connection between civil and religious institutions, will be re- 
moved. | 

Berlin.—In our last number we announced the election of 
Dr. Zach. Frankel, of Dresden, as chief Rabbi of Prussia. We 
proceed to give the details attending this occurrence, gathered 
from the ‘‘ Orient.” On the 15th August the electors held 
their first meeting: Dr. Veit, elder of the congregation, opened 
it with a oases pointing out the importance of the act about 
to be performed; he referred to a document from which it 
appeared, that the necessity of an ecclesiastical head had, seven 
years since, been deeply felt, and that an election had then been 
urged by many distinguished members of the coomegees. 
Several objections having been raised, another elder, W/. Leh- 
man, (joint-editoPof the ‘‘ Staats Zeitung,” the government 
organ,) rose and delivered an impressive speech, in which he 
showed the great disadvantages attending the practice of our 
holy religion in Berlin, arising from the want of a competent 
spiritual head. He also pointed out the laxity of principles 

e minds of the rising generation always attending the neglect 
of religious instruction, and he hence deduced the urgent ne- 
cessity of electing, as soon as possible, a man competent for the 
highly important office of chief Rabbi. Fifteen candidates 
point out as the most 
conspicuous: AManheimer of Vienna, Frankel of Dresden, 
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Sachs of Prague, and Wolff of Copenhagen. Dr. Frankel, 
it appears, has had the majority of votes. Should he accept 
the office, we shall once more revert to this subject. 


Prussian legislation.—It is somewhat strange to find that 
there already exist thirteen different systems of legislation, 
exclusively relating to Jews, in various parts of the Prussian 
dominions ! 

M. Fould, the French Jewish Ex-deputy.—The Orient, in 
publishing the defeat of M. Fould at the late election for depu- 
ties in France, makes the following reflections ;—‘*‘ The Jews 
have no reason to grieve at the non-election of M. Fould, for 
during the debates both on the ‘ Damascus affair,’ and on the 
budget for Jewish secs he showed himself as being very 
lukewarm, and as having little interest in the matter; while on 
the questionof the Sabbath, he proved himself unworthy of being 
returned,” 

Brussels (July 30.)—This city was last week the scene of 
great rejoicings and festivities, in consequence of the celebra- 
tion of a festival of the church (Groote Keermess). Bands of 
music, processions of priests, &c., paraded the streets, and the 
people were entertained by races &c., prizes being awarded 
to the successful competitors. ‘‘ The origin of this festival,” 
says the Orient, ‘is connected with a horrible massacre of the 
Jews, which took place in consequence of their having been 
accused of poisoning the wells and profaning the holy wafers. 
Almost all the Jews of Brabant were, at the commencement of 
the fourteenth century, massacred in consequence of this charge, 
which was laid against them by an apostate Jew. The Flemish 
painters have perpetuated the bloody scene of the massacre, and 
their pictures are exhibited during the festivals in the church 
of St. Gudula. A Brussels journal observes, on this dccasion, 
that the greatest political freedom, and the most zealous reli- 
gious belief, can very well go hand in hand. The Jews, in com- 
memoration of whose persecution a festival of the Church is 
even now celebrated, are politically and socially so perfectly on 
a level with Christians, that there is not the slightest distinction 


between them: even marriages between Jews and Christians. 


are frequent,* Among the local, political, and military autho- 
rities,as also in the department of instruction, Jews are placed 


in responsible positions. For example: in the university of 


this place, the professors of civil jurisprudence and physiology 
‘men who are also known as authors) are Jews. The Burgo- 
master at Lacken, where the King usually resides, is a Jew, 
and the act of baptism of the heir-presumptive to the Belgian 
throne (the Duke of Brabant) exhibits the remarkable circum- 
stance of having been signed by a Catholic (the Cardinal-Arch- 
bishop), by a Protestant (King Leopold), and by a Jew ihe 

urgomaster). It is interesting to learn from the army list, 
that there are no less than fourteen officers in the Belgian 
service: among these are the commander of the fortress of 
YVpern, one lieutenant-colonel, two captains, a lieutenant of 
the gendarmerie, three first-lieutenants, five second-lieutenants, 
and one paymaster,”’ 

Death—We are requested to announce the demise of the 
wife of Dr. J ost, at Frankfort. 


* Can this be ascribed to Emancipation ?—Eb. 


THE NURSE. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE MATINEES DU SamepI, OF Ben Levi. 
Concluded. 


ontusted at half a mile from Frankfort is the Bevtty village of 
i ria surrounded on three sides by meadows enamelled 
ith flowers, and on the fourth watered by the Maine. Indus- 
ever reigned at Offenbach—printing was especially in a 


ourishing condition at the period of which we write. It was 
= ‘ head of a printing establishment that Abel applied for 
er - cyment, he was tall and strong, was perfectly acquainted 


to oo Native tongue, and knew enough Hebrew and French 
‘acer him useful in copying works from those languages ; 


he ee ise promised to be very attentive and industrious, 
announce els trial. He returned to Lion’s filled with joy, to 


good news: and on the following morning he 
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took leave of the family, carrying with him nothing but the 
medallion portrait that had been found round his mother’s neck ; 
by break of day he was on the road to Offenbach, and although 
he quitted his late home in hope, his heart was heavy, and tears 
found their way, unbidden, into his eyes. He worked so hard 
and so well, that at the end ofa fortnight, his master, recog- 
nizing his value, engaged him ata salary of 36 Areutzers per 
day. What a moment of pride and pleasure was this for Abel! 
for there is no fortune which in after days produces so much 
real gratification, as the first money earned by honest industry. 

The morrow being Sunday, he hastened to Frankfort to impart 
his success to Annah and Sophie, who, as Lion was out, accom- 

panied him to the burial-ground, and pointed out to him his 

mother’s tomb. ‘Those sentiments of equality, which, among 

the Jews, have survived the wreck of so many of their social 

virtues, have taught them to avoid making a distinction between 

the rich and the poor, even in the receptacle for the dead; but 

while they have done this, they have also been careful not to’ 
hurry into one confused heap, in a common grave, the bones 

of their departed friends, thus as it were, consigning all that 

was dear or detested alike to oblivion. A few days after this 

occurrence, Lion, seeing the benefit that had resulted from 

Abel’s application to business; apprenticed Felix to a cabinet- 

maker of Frankfort. Industry, the great essential for success, 

was not in the possession of Felix ; he vegetated, theretore, for 

two or three years in the workshop, and at the end of that time 

left it, knowing nothing of his business, and having acquired 

several bad habits: as, however, his father in the meanwhile 
had been prospering, Master Felix resolved to enjoy himself 
while he was able, . doing nothing; answering any one who 
asked his reason for being so idle—‘‘ my father is a man of 
fortune!’ Annah used every endeavour to induce him to alter 
his line of conduct, but to no purpose. Felix, relying on his 
father’s support, passed his time in smoking an indefinite num- 
ber of pipes, drinking divers bottles of Rhenish wine, playing 
at ‘aiid, and walking on the ramparts; he rose late, and 
went to bed early, and thus his youth flitted unprofitably 
away. 

Abel, in the mean time, continued zealously to work, and 
at the end of five years was earning two florins a day, which, 
in Germany, is a very excellent salary. He employed his 
evenings and a part of his savings in study, and thus acquired 
a vast fund of information; as, moreover, his manners were 
engaging and his deportment gentlemanly, he was everywhere 
well received and beloved. Notwithstanding this, his life 
appeared to him a solitary one ; after much hesitation, therefore, 
encouraged by Annah, he went to ask Lion’s permission to 
wed Sophie, who was at this time eighteen, very beautiful, 
and possessed, besides, of the charm of modesty: her industry, 
sweetness of temper, and kindness of heart were a warrant for 
the happiness of him she should bless. by choosing for her 
husband. Little by little her sisterly regard had deepened 
into a warmer feeling ; and, when her mother consulted her with 
regard to Abel, the blushing girl, burying her head in her 
parent’s bosom, confessed she would willingly accept the hand 
of the companion of her youth. One fine morning, Abel, dress- 
ing himself in his best, and putting in his pocket the whole of . 
his savings, which now amounted to a pretty round sum, 
repaired to Lion’s to make the important proposition. Lion was 
doing well in business, and now tenanted a handsome suite 
of rooms on the first floor of the house we have already 
described: although Abel knew this, he was not a little morti- 
fied, when, after listening to his proposition, his foster-father 
plainly told him that his ter should never become the wife 
of a mechanic, that he had other views for her, and that he was 
surprised at the audacity which had prompted a humble artizan, 
without name, family, or fortune, to dare aspire to the hand of 
a merchant's daughter; finishing the conversation by a peremp- 
tory desire for Abel to quit the house, and never to set his foot 
in it again. Dejected and heart-broken, Abel quitted the 
merchant, to bid an eternal farewell to his adopted mother, 
who had nothing but tears to offer as a consolation, and to 
Sophie, who vowed eternal fidelity. On leaving them he met, 
at the door, Felix carelessly smoking a pipe, with his hands 
in his pockets; and, so intensely lazy had the merchant's son 
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become, that he would not even trouble himself to take out 
one of his hands to bid a final adieu to one he had so long 
looked on as a brother. Returned home, Abel gave free 
course to his grief, and, as work had now no attractions, he 
determined to embrace a military career, resolving either to find 
an early grave or to make his fortune; not that the army pre- 
sented any very brilliant prospects, for, in Germany, an Israelite 
cannot become an officer; he may allow himself to be killed 


for his country, but his country will not reward his bravery. 


with an epaulette ;—this is absurdly odious, but the Jew who 
fears what is odious, has frequently the heart-ache in Germany. 
Some time after his enlistment, the war with France om 
renewed, Abel, with his knapsack on his back, commende 
himself to the care of the God of the friendless and orphan, and 
quitted his native land with his brothers-in-arms. * * * * 
At eight o’clock in the evening of the 19th of December 
1815, Annah Lion was sitting in the little attic chamber in 
which we found her nineteen years before; she was busily 
employed at work, and, although the cold was intense, there 
was no fire in the room, in which everything bespoke misery 
and desolation: at her side, Sophie, still beautiful, though 
her features were sharpened by want of food, was endeavouring 
to finish a piece of embroidery, on the payment for which the 
family depended for the morrow’s food. Lion’s fortune had 
become seriously impaired since the day when, as we have 
seen, he boasted of being a merchant: indeed the war, which 
had continued to ravage Germany, had entirely swallowed up all 
he possessed, Annah and Sophie soon accommodated themselves 
to the change in their circumstances, and the latter, with a 
courage that every one admired, became the support of her 
parents, devoting her days and nights to labour for their 
support. Several good offers had been made to her, but she had 
steadfastly. refused them:all, under the pretext that she wished 
to remain to assist her parents, but really in the hope of being 
one day united to Abel. Felix had deplored the departure 
of his dreams of indulgence and happiness, but he could not 
work; he, therefore, became a broker, but this business, 
which has been justly styled ‘‘ an illegitimate branch of the 
tree of commerce,” procured him more rebuffs than profit. 
The young man had also contracted some very expensive 
habits, of which he could not easily rid himself, and his kind 
sister frequently prolonged her labour to supply money for 
the personal expenses of her indolent brother, who accepted 
this sacrifice without a blush.—This evening the two women 
were more than usually sad, for they were thinking of the event 
which had happened nineteen years previously, when suddenly 
Lion entered, pale and in disorder. ‘*‘ We are lost,” he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ I am just come from the police office, to which I 
was summoned to give information respecting a woman who 


died, in child birth, at our house 19 years ago; I grew pale | 


and prevaricated, indeed I almost fainted; as, however, a judi- 
cial enquiry is to be instituted, I shall be obliged to return to 
morrow morning; what shall I say? what shall I do?” The 
whole family, on hearing these tidings, was plunged into the 
deepest affliction, and the long silence which followed Lion’s 
announcement was only broken by the clatter of coach wheels 
dashing over the angular stones of the Jews’ street, till they 
stopped at Lion’s door. ‘‘ It is all over with me” cried Lion, 
as he heard steps ascending the stairs, ‘‘ here are the officers 
come to arrest me.” The door opened and the anxious regards 
of the family fell on a servant in a richly decorated livery, who 
announced ‘‘the Comte de Viefville.” A man of about fifty 
years of age, of an are appearance, and having several 
orders and decorations on his breast, followed, and behind him 
dressed also very splendidly, came a handsome young man, 
whom, by the beating of her heart, Annah instantly recognized : 
—it was Abel, the son of the Comte de Viefville-—The explana- 
tions, re. with embraces, that ensued, were long and con- 
fused. e shall content ourselves by stating that Abel formed 
a part of the Prussian army which invaded France in 1815, and 
that by a fortunate chance, the Comte de Viefville, who filled 
a high office in Paris, met our hero and was struck with his 
resemblance to a wife early lost, but still dear to him. The 
medallion portrait, (the sole inheritance he held from his mother, ) 
served Abel on this occasion, as it enabled the Comte to solve 
what would otherwise have remained a mystery. 


On the morrow Abel returned alone and reiterated his offer 
for Sophie’s hand: this time Lion had no objection, for Abe} 
had a good name, a noble family, and—a large fortune 1 
Within a few days, Sophie, the faithful Sophie, was congratu. 
lated by all who knew her, as the future Comtesse de Viefville. 
In her new position she conducted herself as well as she had 
done in adversity ; she thus gained universal approbation, and, 
what is still more rare, disarmed even the envy of her friends. 
_A good income reinstating Lion in prosperity, placed him 
beyond the reach of distress, while if any one asked Felix what 
was his condition, he would reply ‘‘ my father has an income,” 
'He smoked more pipes, and drank more wine than before, and 
as Abel contributed largely towards defraying his expenses, 
he never rose till noon; if ever, by any extraordinary accident, 
he indulged himself in a speech, he invariably said ‘* my sister 
the Comtesse de Viefville, my foster-brother the Comte de 
Viefville.”—Abel’s happy home is the blessing of his declining 
| years, and affords a proof of what may be hoped for by a man 
| who cheerfully submits to the decrees of providence, and fulfils 
the duties of his station with resignation and zeal. 


NOTICE. 


The resumption of a fortnightly issue—It is irksome to 
make such frequent allusions to the inadequate support stil! 
afforded to the Anglo-Jewish press. ‘To the many communica. 
| tions received, urging a continuance weekly, we have one 
reply—that any friend of the undertaking can have a canvassing 
list if he apply for it. After No. 31, the sixth of the second vol.. 
we expect to reduce the issue to every alternate week, as before. 


The following names, for one copy each, should have beer 
added to the subscription list for last year. 

In- London, David Salomons, Esq.; and in Jamaica, the 
Rev. M. N. Nathan ; David Lopes; M. M. Sollas; W. D’Aguilar: 
S. Jacobs; I. N. Vaz; J. Bravo; M: Sarfaty; H. Cohen; S.N. 
Cardoza; J. R. De Cordova; I. Lawrence; M. Adolphus: 
S. Lyons; and B. A. Franklin, Esqrs.; Mrs. D. I. Davies; and 
Miss Lazarus. 


NOTICES FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Friday, 30th Sept. 26th Tishri, Sabb. commences at 5 o’clock. 


Sabb; let. Oct. 27th portion of the week 
Mond. 

|Tues. 4th ,, ,, 
Wed. Sth 4, Ist Cheshvan 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
M. J.’s contributions are thankfully received. 
Aleph is thanked for his contribution. ‘After mature con- 
sideration, the insertion is declined, because we fear that it 
would seem too personal to serve the object desired. 
The Rev. Mr. Leeser’s communication and contribution are 
but just received. We will do justice to them in our next. 


See cannot be inserted, unless prepaid and sent early in the 
week. 


Communications for “ the Proprietor,” as well as for *‘ the Editors,’ 
are to be addressed to the Office, ‘27, Camomile Street. 


S DAILY or RESIDENT GOVERNESS.—Wanted in 


a strict Jewish family, a Young Lady of the same persuasion, as Instructress 


to children under eleven years of age.’ Apply by letter, P. P., to I. I. S., at Mr. 
Whitehead’s, Stationer, corner of Church Street, Minories. 


EWISH DAY SCHOOL—Mr. I. L. Lindenthal begs 


to inform the Heads of Charitable Institutions and others, that he has, 
at the suggestion of several influential gentlemen, resolved upon entering inty 
arrangements, af reduced terms, with such establishments as may be desirous 


* sending pupils to the intended School, which will open in the course of a few 
y3. 


oo 


Terms or Susscription—for delivery free within the rang 
of the penny post,—10s. 6d. per annum, payable in advance. 


London: Printed for Mr. Franxuin, by E. Varry, 27, Camomile Street. 
PS te. Published by B. Sre111, Paternoster Row; and may be 
had of the Printer; of Reynoups, Church Row, Aldgate; of Bast, 
Brydges Street, Covent Garden; of Levy, 34, Norton Folgate, and 0! 
all Booksellers and Newsmen. | 
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